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recognize the true poet. Perhaps you will recognize 
the rustic in me when I add that I also welcomed 
a note of love for your Umbrian groves of beeches 
and pines and for water-meadows which you must 
have seen, perhaps by the banks of your Clitumnus, 
filled with lilies and scarlet poppies. Most of all 
have I been moved by the candor of your idealism. 
It is rare indeed in this age to hear any scorn 
of the golden streams of Pactolus and the jewels 
of the Red Sea, of pictured tapestries and thresh- 
olds of Arabian onyx. The knowledge that things 
like these are as nothing to you compared with love 
stirs me to gratitude. 

It was in these ways that I was thinking of you 
yesterday, when I put my own work aside and 
walked by the shore of the great bay here, looking 
toward Capri. And will you let a man who has 
lived nearly a quarter of a century longer than you 
have add that I wondered also whether before long 
you will not seek another mistress for your worship, 
one whose service shall transcend not only riches 
but all personal passions? 

Like you, I have lain by the Tiber and watched 
the skiffs hurrying by, and the slow barges towed 
along the yellow waves. And my thoughts also have 
been of the meanness of wealth and of the glory of 
love. But it was to Rome herself that I made 
my vows, and in whose service I enlisted. Was 
there ever a time when she needed more the loyalty 
of us all? While she is fashioning that Empire 
which shall be without limit or end and raise us 
to the lordship of the earth, she runs the risk of 
attack from impalpable enemies who shall defile her 
highways and debauch her sons. Arrogance, luxury, 
violent ambition, false desires, are more to be dread- 
ed than a' Parthian victory. The subtle wickedness 
of the Orient may conquer us when the spears of 
Britain are of no avail. Antony and Gallus are not 
the only Romans from whom Egypt has sucked life 
and honor. 

Like you, again, I am no soldier. Your friends 
and my friends go lustily to Ionia and Lydia and 
Gaul and Spain, co-workers, as you say, in a beloved 
government. Is not Rome, then, all the more left 
to our defense? You pleased me once by saying that 
you 'knew every line' of my Georgics. You know, 
then, that I have believed that the sickened minds 
of today could be healed, if men would but return 
to the intimacies of the soil and farm. Our great 
master, Lucretius, preached salvation through knowl- 
edge of the physical world. I have ventured to 
say that it could be found through the kindly help 
of the country gods. But now I am beginning to 
see deeper. In Rome herself lie the seeds of a new 
birth. When men see her as she is in her ancient 
greatness and her immortal future, will not greed 
and lust depart from their hearts? I think it must 
have been at dawn, when the sea was first reddening 
under the early sun, that Aeneas sailed up to the 
mouth of the Tiber, and found at last the heart 
of that Hesperia whose shores had seemed ever to 
recede as he drew near them. Now that our sky 
is blazing with the mid-day sun, shall we betray 
and make void those early hopes? Shall the sistrum 
of Isis drown our prayers to the gods of our coun- 
try, native-born, who guard the Tiber and our Ro- 
man Palatine? 

I am seeking to write a poem which shall make 
men reverence their past and build for their future. 
Will you not help me to work for Rome's need? 
You have sincerity, passion, talent. You have com- 
mended a beautiful woman to me. Will you not let 
me commend my mistress to you? Farewell. 



In Propertius's ears, half drunken as he is, ring 
two voices, Cynthia's and Vergil's, Cynthia's prais- 
ing herself, Vergil's praising Rome, Cynthia offer- 
ing him herself, Vergil offering a new and better 
love. In a rage, because he could distinguish neither 
one clearly, he flung the letter into the fire ; he would 
destroy that and one voice at least would cease its 
torment. 

A few months later, after the death of the poet's 
mother, Tullus, Vergil and Maecenas are talking 
about Propertius. 

"He chose between his mother and his mistress", 
<Tullus> said. "When I talked with you in the 
winter you said that perhaps his mother would have 
to face death again to give birth to a poet as she 
had already to give birth to a child. I have never 
understood what you meant". 

"Ah, Tullus", Maecenas answered, laying his hand 
affectionately upon the shoulder of the younger 
man, "I spoke of a law not inscribed on the Twelve 
Tables, but cut deep in- the bed-rock of life — is it 
not, my Vergil?" 

But the poet toward whom he had quickly turned 
did not hear him. He stood withdrawn into his 
own thoughts. A shaft of sun, piercing through the 
ilex trees, laid upon his white toga a sudden sheen 
of gold, and Maecenas heard him say softly to him- 
self, in a voice whose harmonies he felt he had 
never wholly gauged before — 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem imortalia tangunt. 

C. K. 



WHAT THE AVERAGE BOY OR GIRL IN THE 

HIGH SCHOOL SHOULD GET FROM 

LATIN AND GREEK ' 

I believe that I am facing an audience heartily 
in accord with me concerning the benefits of classi- 
cal study by the average boy and girl, no matter 
what their future vocation may be. A line of study 
which has been the foundation of education for 
many centuries is not to be lightly displaced. In- 
deed, I am almost persuaded to the extreme propo- 
sition that there can be no adequate culture without 
classical training. What has trained the mind and 
literary taste and served for inspiration to the pro- 
ductive powers of the most distinguished scholars 
the world has seen must be the summum bonum of 
cultural education— or the paradox holds that the 
men who have attained literary immortality were 
a glorious army of splendidly erring fools. 

What, then, ought the study of Latin and Greek 
do for the average boy or girl in the High School? 
It should develop the memory as nothing else can ; 
it should develop power of observation ("What do 
you see?" is a favorite class-room question of my 
own wherewith to open any discussion of form or 
syntax, especially in Greek) ; it should develop the 
reasoning faculty; it should develop the selective 
faculties, the judgment; it should develop literary 
apprec iation and taste; and it should give a first im- 

1 This paper was read at a Conference of Teachers of Friends 
schools, at Swarthmore College, April 29, 19U. 
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pulse to criticism. But what does this study of Latin 
and Greek do for the boy and girl ? In an alarming 
percentage of instances it gives them an ineradicable 
distaste for all things linguistic. Our facts, then, 
are not in accord with our theories. I shall make 
the famous reply of the French scientist: "Tant pis 
pour les faits", 'So much the worse for the facts'. 
Something is wrong, and radically. Can we find it? 
and, finding, correct? 

I fear, in the first plaoe, that we must admit a 
decline in mental stamina of American youth, their 
reluctance to discipline themselves or to submit to 
discipline, their falling away along the line of least 
resistance. This decline is mainly chargeable to the 
fact that the American parent as a source of authority 
is non-existent. It is partly, also, chargeable to the 
notable absence of intensive teaching in elementary 
schools. We are in an age of educational fads and 
faddists, of a great solicitude lest the child-mind 
be overworked, of pedagogic dicta on pages faced 
by the newest stitch in laces and the proper cut of 
a shirt-waist or just what to talk about when one's 
beau calls. 

But how far are we teachers of the Classics dis- 
charging our high stewardship? How far are we 
responsible for the falling away? I am afraid that 
the sad truth is that the Classics are today being 
stabbed in the house of their friends, their last refuge 
from self-styled practical — really, piratical — educators 
who are scuttling the craft of culture and seeking 
to make its navigators walk the plank. Open attacks 
on the Glassies come from men who know little Latin 
and less Greek. Secret harm comes from the re- 
pellent way in which they are often presented, and 
this is hardest to combat. Largely responsible for 
this is, I believe, the trend of modern classical 
scholarship toward the miinute, the obscure and the 
statistical. The leaders of classical study today delve 
among the bones and glands and ganglia of the 
corpse and neglect the splendid beauty of the corpus 
quivering with vitality and nerve force. Pick up 
a classical periodical of the day. Where are the 
splendid essays of appreciative comment and criti- 
cism that Symonds, . and Mahaffy, and Sellar, and 
Gladstone have given us in the past? Instead we 
find (J v or K \ pursued to its last refuge, the long- 
suffering subjunctive dissected, differentiated, no- 
menclated to its ultimate possibilities of subdivision 
like a problem in differential calculus, and we expect 
some poor little timid freshman to integrate all 
these variables and apply them to a concrete case. 
Following the leaders of our profession, we deal in 
pedagogic microscopy and in infinitesimal analysis, 
forgetting that our problem differs wholly. These 
men pursue the research work because they love the 
Classics — but they loved first. Make our children 
lovers of the Classics, and they will be classical 
scholars of. their own volition. The function of the 



Classics is to vivify, not to kill ; to illuminate, not to 
eliminate. When Caesar in the swirl and din of the 
battle called, "I warn you, tribunes, to form your line 
in open order", did either he or they recognize a 
substantive clause derived from the Volitive? What 
does this mean to a beginner? Literally nothing. 
Caesar wanted something done — an eager, vivid, fierce 
purpose — any child can see that. How infinitely 
better that the child shall feel the crisis with Caesar, 
and wonder how he got out of his scrape and stumble 
on a page or two to find out, than that he shall 
wrestle with the Volitive till it or the teacher slay 
him. Caesar wrote the greatest history the world 
has seen of military adventure and of the irre- 
sistible march of civilization, the very thing that 
thrills the fighting spirit of the boy or the hero- 
worship of the girl — and they are expected to delve 
for hidden quantities and volitives and things as 
dead as a pterodactyl. No wonder they toss Caesar 
under the table and read Indian fights — exactly the 
same thing they are discarding and they don't know 
it! The merry wink of a coquette is alluring, chal- 
lenging, provocative — it takes away the spice and 
the lure to call it a mere constriction of the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

We believe the Classics constitute the best train- 
ing for the boy and girl and talk of doing our duty 
to the young. Do we ever think of doing our duty 
to the Classics, our own intellectual nursing mother, 
and teaching the child to appreciate them in order 
that he or she may take the best the world of 
culture has to give and not be frightened away? 
How many of us read to our classes charming or 
amusing bits of classic lore — the riddle of Sym- 
phosius, for instance, or the exquisite letter of the 
Greek boy to his father, found among the Oxyrhyn- 
cus papyri? Do we remind them that there must 
be charm in what has charmed the greatest minds 
of earth and that it's up to them to find it and to 
us to point the way? Or do we drive them to 
hidden quantities and volitives and non essentials? 
And in the class-room texts do we go out of our 
syntactic way to point out the thrill and life and 
movement and beauty of a passage and encourage 
the boy or girl to see things in it, to be original? 
The chief end of classical teaching seems to me 
to be the planting of seed that shall grow and 
blossom ■ and bear fruit in original thought ; and 
emphatically not to be the passing of a college en- 
trance examination. That school is under a curse 
that hitches its chariot to a college instead of to 
a star, and trains to the moment of examination as 
a football team is trained to the moment of a crucial 
game. In such a race only the fittest may survive; 
and the theory of the survival of the fittest, prac- 
tically applied, has rendered many a boy and girl 
unfit. 

I alluded a moment ago to original thought in 
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the pupil. How many of us tolerate originality 
when it is flashed in front of us? How many of us 
are emancipated from the thrall of grammar? I 
mean the grammar, the one we pin our faith to and 
fly to for refuge instead of doing our own thinking? 
Take an example : "draperies embroidered with skill". 
Why is 'skill' ablative? Can we infallibly draw the 
narrow line that separates circumstantial ablatives 
in their last analysis? And yet if the grammar or 
the notes say, "manner", we 'call down' a boy or 
girl who says "means", and thereby destroy all their 
confidence in their budding judgment. Have you 
ever noticed that your view of some complex con- 
struction depends largely on what you had for 
breakfast? If there is the slightest chance of your 
pupils' interpretation even approximating correctness, 
tell them it is correct. They have thought. The 
more I can induce even my freshmen to differ from 
me in interpretation of syntax, the more do I be- 
lieve I have succeeded in my teaching. It is sur- 
prising how well a child of 14 or 15 can maintain a 
thesis when he or she is given respectful attention 
and encouraged to argue. If the pupil is clearly in 
the wrong, prove it to him — he can understand it 
and he knows when he is fairly confuted. 

Merciless exactness should never be an ideal for 
high school pupils' knowledge of the Classics. Ac- 
curacy in essentials, leniency in non-essentials should 
be the motto. Endings are the labels of Latin and 
Greek word forms, and endings are of course ab- 
solutely essential. But my pupils may fix the endings 
in their little skulls any way they can : they may say 
rex, regis, regi, regem to heart's content. I know 
they will say rigis if the word occurs in a sentence 
because they can't help it: final accent in connected 
discourse is unnatural. And what care I if my boy 
says confiro? By the time he is teaching some other 
luckless youngster he knows it's confero. And if he 
doesn't teach, why need he know it? Is the cul- 
ture value of the Classics impaired thereby? There 
comes to my mind an aged man whom I knew and 
loved, a man steeped in classic lore, humanis litteris 
eruditissimus, who read his Juvenal with the keen 
pleasure that a degenerate taste finds today in the 
Philistine, and to whom Horatius Flaccus was a 
friend. He loved particularly the great ode to 
Augustus and declaimed it thus — Jam satis terris 
nivis atque dirae — quantity, rhythm he casts to the 
four winds. These he ignored, and of them he may 
have been ignorant. But was a man who lived with 
the Latin poets ignorant of Latin? 

Except in the broadest strokes and splashes quan- 
tity is for scholars, not for pupils. And yet we 
have our unyielding theory that we must begin right, 
and we offend the very gods on Olympus because 
we are driving from them their disciples by putting 
such minutiae on elementary examination papers. 
Mark the quantities in school texts, of course; train 



the eye, and quantity will come by observation. Your 
people, then, who ought to know quantity will 
know it— and fifty per cent more will know Latin 
and Greek than know it now. 

I am now about to skate on thin ice, by a con- 
fession. For purposes of investigation in preparing 
this paper I collected examination papers as follows. 
Friends were asked to secure them, to copy them 
for me, and under no circumstances to let me know 
whence they came, that I might be innocent of of- 
fense in case I felt compelled to criticise. These 
papers come, I am told, mainly from our own state; 
and, as a specimen (I hope, extreme) of the atti- 
tude maintained by some teachers in fostering ana 
promoting study of the Classics, one donor of a 
set reported that the gentleman to whom he applied 
to obtain them requested his daughter, a girl of 16, 
to ask for them and was met by the reply: "Papa, 
I'm afraid of her; I dare not". These papers I 
have used, fairly, I trust; and from them I have 
drawn, not in the indictment, for I may be in error, 
but the serious questioning of our attitude. One 
paper I feel that I must quote in full as a specimen 
of all that in my humble opinion a Latin examination 
ought not to be — from the point of view of saving 
the Classics for the nation. I will quote at the 
same time a remark of our friend Cicero : ego 
autem nomino neminem; quare irasci mihi nemo 
poterit, nisi qui ante de se voluerit confiteri. My 
criticism is absolutely impersonal. 

At the head of the paper, and head and front of 
the offending, is the injunction: mark all long 
vowels. 
I (a) Give nom. and gen. sing., nom. pi. and gen- 
der of attack, leader, sea, band, farmer, 
field, march, command, wound, hostage. 

(Note the mental processes involved here. 
An immature mind, probably nervous and 
terrified, is required (1) to recognize and 
state in another language ten nouns, names 
of both things and actions, four of which 
are deliberately framed to confuse by being 
identical in English with verbs, (2) to re- 
member a highly artificial gender system, 
(3) to assign each of ten nouns to one of 
five families (i. e. declensions), (4) to re- 
call and write in rapid fire time 30 dif- 
ferent forms), 
(b) Decline together that famous legion: this 
brave soldier. 

(Here are two ingeniously laid traps; 
for legion, a body of men, is feminine, and 
nauta, of feminine form, is masculine). 
II (a) Give princ. pts. of to arouse, restrain, in- 
crease, inhabit, punish, throw. (The action 
of one of these verbs is usually expressed 
by an idiom, and every one of the others 
has at least two common synonyms), 
(b) Give a synopsis of carry in 2d sing. A. and 
P. (the most difficult of all forms. And 
is the poor child to write porto or ferof) 
III (a) Name and explain 4 uses of the ablative, 
(b) Give the personal endings A. and P. of the 
simple tenses. How is the passive voice 
formed in the compound tenses? 
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IV Translate 

(1) In Athens there are many beautiful build- 

ings which I myself have not seen. 

(2) The enemy wished to attack the Roman 

people with their weapons, but were kept 
away from the city by the inhabitants. 

(3) Who went to Caesar's home and reported 

the misfortunes of the army to him? 

(4) The one lieutenant departed from Rome late 

at night, the other was compelled to hasten 
to Corinth. 

(What is "late at night?" Surely, if de 
media node is desired, the English is am- 
biguous and a bit of special pleading. It 
absolutely requires the accurate memory of 
a special phrase, and that a rare one, a 
3.7ra$ Xeyofievov for the 4 books of Caesar). 

(5) The general pitched his camp near the same 

deep river. 

V. Explain the construction of the underlined 
words. 

Here is a Latin examination without a word of 
Latin in it. But you will say: These boys were 
being coached for their college examinations, for 
the trying-out tests of the coach are always more 
severe than the entrance papers themselves. Well, 
the pupils to whom this gruelling task was set had 

been studying Latin five months ! Think you 

that each of these little victims rose from the seat 
imbued with love for the Classics? Infant prodigies, 
we grant you, the successful ones were. But what of 
those who must fall by the wayside and be lost to 
culture, they and their children to come, under the 
terrible intensity of this instruction? Love for the 
Classics? Minerva, alma mater litterarum, looms 
large above the victim. Her heavy hand descends : 
will the victim love the alma mater? 

A short time ago the President of one of our most 
famous colleges for women announced her ambition 
to establish therein a selected group of the choicest 
minds, withdrawn from the world, an elect fit com- 
pany, though few, to constitute an aristocracy of 
learning. Nothing could be farther from the true 
aim of education. The devoted few need not be 
specially trained for their devotion: they will find 
their sphere by natural selection, by foreordination, 
or — if you will — by chance. Do not seek to gather 
the chosen apart, but make learning the common 
thing, send culture abroad in most attractive garb 
to win the young to her; a thing of which I am 
afraid our manner of presenting culture stud : es falls 
somewhat short. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. £J. W. MITCHELL. 



REVIEW 

A Roman Wit. Epigrams of Martial rendered into 

English. By Paul Nixon. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co. (1911). Pp. 

xx-f-119. $1.00. 

Mr. Nixon tells us in the preface to this version 

of some epigrams of Martial that the book had its 



inception "in an attempt to prove to certain bored 
freshmen that the Romans were not at all times 
hopelessly austere and lofty". Whatever the motive 
in beginning the task, it is easy to see that, once 
begun, it should prove entertaining and attractive to 
an author possessing, together with Mr. Nixon's evi- 
dent liking for the original, his talent for rollicking 
rhythm and whimsical rhyme. An attractive task — 
yes, but by no means an easy one. The author must 
deal with the acknowledged master of the epigram, a 
master, too, who wrote in a language admirably 
suited to that form of literary composition. The 
compact terseness of the Latin tongue, its power 
of indicating shades of emphasis by word-order, and 
its tendency to the periodic sentence-form all render 
it an ideal medium for the epigram, and make readily 
possible the following of Lessing's prescription that 
the point, the most essential part of the composition, 
be both concisely and clearly made. The English 
translator, on the other hand, must struggle with an 
uninflected language which takes too many words to 
express its idea, which can shift the position of its 
words within narrow limits only, and which has a 
well-nigh irresistible tendency to blurt out its secret 
before it reaches the end of its speech. The 
achievement of a good English epigram is difficult 
enough, at best, but when the author labors under 
the necessity of reproducing, even with scant ad- 
herence to the literal, the matter of a good Latin 
epigram, and reproducing it in verse at that, the 
difficulties are doubled. 

That Mr. Nixon has attained so large a measure 
of success in this attempt is due, we may believe, 
to his own enjoyment of the work. For enjoy it 
he does, unmistakably, and success he has to a re- 
markable degree, in view of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. In fact, some of his versions are so good that 
others suffer by comparison with them, and one 
might wish that a little stricter selection had left the 
volume a bit thinner and the quality a bit more rare. 

The preface tells us that the volume is offered "to 
the general reader, rather than to the classical", but 
it seems likely that the latter will be as promptly at- 
tracted to it and will judge it in as friendly fashion. 
For, whereas the general reader may not criticise the 
verses in respect to their falling short of the original, 
he cannot, on the other hand, realize as does the 
classical the obstacles which the author has overcome. 

That the translation does fall short of the original 
no one would deny, but that statement in regard to 
translations is axiomatic, and no one, least of all an 
appreciator of Martial such as Mr. Nixon, would 
dream of expecting a rendering of his epigrams to 
prove the rule by being an exception. 

The translator has voluntarily departed from the 
original in that he has assigned a title to each epi- 
gram, some of them merely colorless, such as To 
Linus, To Postumus, but many of more signifi- 



